THE  RELIEF OF THE ALCAZAR AT  TOLEDO
the friendly hand of some neighbour. One horse was
half In the field and was burnt. The other horse remained
in the road. First it was a black form clearly identifiable,
and then gradually, owing to the heat which made it rot
fast, and owing to the constant passage of motor lorries,
it lost shape and flattened out. When I last saw it, one
could only see a dark mark deeply encrusted in the road,
all that was left of the dead horse. The peasant must have
been proud of his pair of black horses, but he too was
dead and was not there to grieve over their sad fate.
On a little hill to the left of the road going to Tornjos
first, and then ultimately to Toledo, I saw a number of
artillery officers taking observations with an escort of
Moorish cavalry. They all received me exceedingly well,
and while the artillery officers were pointing out the
Red positions the Moors hurried off to brew me some
mint tea. I was surprised to find out for the first time
that the Reds were so near us, and when I remembered
the battery of short-range four-inch guns which was
standing at Maqueda, one half firing towards the foothills
of the Gredos and the others up the continuation of
the Talavera road towards Madrid, I began to marvel
at the risks which were being taken. I was shown the
little road which comes from Santa Cruz de Retamar
and also runs towards the Guadarrama river, and was told
that all those villages were Red. They were actually only
captured weeks after the fall of Toledo, and yet they were
no more than some five thousand yards distant on our
flank. That was why, I was told, the artillery observation
officers and every head of a column moved with a cavalry
escort, and that was also why all the stores were brought
up in protected convoys.
My mint tea was by now brought to me in a very grimy
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